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THE CHANGING SEASONS. 

Time ever regular and persevering in its motion, has once 
more brougut us to the gloomy shades of another winter. His 
chilling blasts have long since stripped the forests of their leavy 
covering, and converted a beautiful scenery of vernal hues into one 
wide spread aspect of dreary waste. The stern Evergreen, the 
sturdy Cedar, and the lofty Pine still stubbornly refuse to yield 
their foliage. The useful Balsom tree, also high elevated on 
lofty summits of the Blue-Ridge and Alleghany Mountains, as if 
too proud for humbler stations, though oft pelted by the furious 
storm, and rudely assailed by fiercest northern winds, still dis: 
play to the beholder’s eye, an inflexible dark deep green, which 
boldly defies the severest changes of the year. How striking the 
contrast! And how well calculated, to inspire the mind with use> 
ful reflections ! 

The man of God, like the stately Pine or Balsom, will not 
change with the changing times and seasons. He is neither 
elated with prosperity, nor destroyed by adversity. If there be 
any difference as to his appearance, it is like that of the Balsom, 
most beautiful in winter. Of such the psalmist speaking, says, 
‘his leaf shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall pros- 
per.” Another inspired writer says, ‘the shall be as the Cedars 
ef Lebanon.” Those sturdy and lofty trees, against which the 
howling winds and pelting storms have dashed in vain for many 
anage. A good man has for his stay, the strong arm of the Lord 
God. In Him willhe stand secnre, when nature itself. shall ae: 
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ogy with age, or be changed by the power which gave jt 
birth. 


FROM THE TUSCUMBIA PATRIOT. 


The Tennessee Avnual Conference of the Methodist Episco. 
pal Church, rose on Friday, morning 30th November, after a la- 
borious but very harmonious session of nine days; Bishop Soule 
presiding. The preachers, together with their respective sta- 
tions and circuits are as follows: 

NASHVILLE DISTRICT.—Roserr Paynz, P. E. 

Vashville—James Rowe, stationed. 

Franklin—Tho’s. L. Douglass do. super’ry. 

Columbia—Finch P. Scruggs, do. 

-Vashville Circwitt—John M. Holland, J. B Summers. 

Duck River Circuit—-John Brooks, Joshua W. Kilpatrick, sup 

Dickson Circuii—James Farrant, James Nicholson. 

Richland Circuit—W ilson L. M’ Alister, Thomas Paine. 

Bigby Circuit—Arthur Therrod. 

Dover Circuit—Michael Berry, John D. Winn. 

FORKED DEER DISTRICT.—Tuo’s. Smrrn, P. E. 

Wolf River Ctrcuitt—Thomas P. Neely, John FP. Ford, Tho’s 

. Elhot. 

Hatchie Circuit—Thomas P. Davidson, Andrew Smith. 

Cypress Circuit—William M. Hollemon, J. W. Jones 

Shoal Circuitt—Elias Tidwell, Jo’s. F. Miller. 

Wayne Circuit—Jeremiah Jackson. 

Beech River Circwit—tIsaiah P. Young, C. Harwell, sup’y. 

Sandy River Circuitt—Francis A. Jarratt, Wm. B. Walker 

Weakly Circuitt—Samuel Gilliland. 

Henderson Circwit—Thomas L. Garland, William Smith. 

Forked Deer Circuit—John Sea, Pleasant B. Robertson. 

CANEY FORK DISTRICT.—James Guinn, P. E 

Roarmg River Circuit—Richard H. Hudson. 

White Circuit—Levi Lowery. 

Cany Fork Cwcuit—Henry B. North, Jacob Ellenger. 

Lincoln Cirewit—George W. D. Harris, W. Deskins 

Bedford Circuit—Ambrose F. Driskel, John New. 

Stones River Circuit—Ashley B. Rozel, Ruffin B. Stroud. 

Murfreesborough and Shelbyville—German Baker. 

Smith’s Fork Cirewt—Wu. Mullens, Henry Meeke. 

Lebanon Cirewt—J. Page, Barton Brown. 

HUNTSVILLE DISTRICT.—Wwm. M’Manay, P. PE. 

Funtsgille—James W. Allen, stationed. 
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Luscumbia—Francis A. Owen, stationed. 

Madison Circuit—Thomas M. King, Lorenzo Dow Overdii. 

Limestone Circuit—Joshua Butcher, Alexander L. P. Green 

Lawrence Circuit—Tho’s A. Strain, George W. Burly. 

Jackson Circuit—George W. Morris. 

Franklin Circuit—James McFerren, Green M. Rogers 

CHEROKEE MISSION. 

Echota Circuit—James J. Trott. 

Creek Path—John B. McFerrin, stationed. 

Wills Valley Cireuitt—Greenberry Garrett. 

Chattaugee Circuit—Allen F. Scruggs. 

O. Othkellogee Circuit—G. F. Henderson. 

Salecoa Circuit—Dickson M’Leod, 

O. Osilernarley Cireuit—Turtle Fields, a native. 

Resolved, That the conference return their thanks by a msing 
vote, to the citizens of Tuscumbia and its vicinity, for the hes- 
pitable manner in which they have received and entertained the 
preachers during the present session, and that this resolution be 
read to the congregation in this place, on next Sabbath by the 
stationed preacher. (A true copy of the Journal.) 

THO’S. L. DOUGLAS, Secretary. 

The following persons, we learn by a private letter, were elec! 
‘ed as delegates to the General Conference. 

THOMAS L. DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM M’MAHAN, 
ROBERT PAINE, 
JOSHUA BUTCHER, 
JAMES GUINN. 

JOHN PAGE, 

JAMES M’FERRIN, 
JOHN M. HOLLAND, 
FINCH P. SCRUGGS. 

The net increase of members in the bounds of the Conference, 
during the past year, is no doubt, considerable, as there have beep 
gracious revivals of religion, and ingatherings of members in many 


places; the number, however, we have not learned. 


AN APPEAL TO THE METHODISTS, 
Tn opposition to the changes proposed in their Church Government 
By Tuomas E. Bonn, M. D. 4 Local Preacher of said Churok. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 800.) 


The melancholy fact is, that all ave net ¢hristians in heart whe 
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are so in prolession; and amongst those who are sincere, maby are 
weak and credulous, and are easily led astray by those who 
have less piety but more address and cunning than themselves 
We have had to lament that many of our members are led into in 
discretions nx civil elections; but when you add to their ordinary 
excitements of an electioneering contest, the invigorating influ. 
ence of mistaken, but honest religious zeal, we should expect to 
see our church elections exciting more passion, enthusiasm and 
mtolerance than are evinced by the partizans of any other cause 
whatever. 

It would be some alleviation of the evils which we anticipate 
trom these church elections; if the effects would subside after 
the immediate causes of the excitement were withdrawn. If those 
who became embittered against their brethren by opposition and 
defeat, would cool down after the election was over, and return 
'‘o their former good feelings and religious intercourse. But 
this would not be the case. ‘The disappointed candidates would 
be impelled by theiv self-esteem to attribute their want of success 
fo any thing, rather than a want ef proper qualifications. They 
would cover the disgrace of defeat by imputing to their more suc- 
cessful rivals, improper measures and unfair dealing, and indem- 
nify their mortified pride by withdrawing from the church, and 
taking with them all the partizans over whom they could exert 
sufficient influence; and thus a fruitful source of schisms and diyi- 
sions would be incorporated into the very constitution of the Me. 
thodist community. 

In civil society the disappointed candidates for office, and their 
partizans may cemplain of ill treatment in an electioneering can- 
vass; but they have no means of revenging themselves on the com- 
munity. Whatever be their mortification, or their resentments. 
they must, nevertheless, sit down quietly and obey the laws, and 
pay their taxes as heretofore. They cannot withdraw from the 
community, or renouuce their allegiance, without abandoning thei: 
country; and to dothat, may be more inconvenient than to digest 
their mortification’at home. In short, their connexion with the 
community is matter of necessity, and not of choice. But reli- 
gious societies are not held together by necessity, but, by the 
boud of love. Whenever, therefore, they cease to be “kindly 
affectioned one to another,” their unton is a rope of sand, which 
the slightest incident will break. While this bond of love and 
christian fellowship: remains unimpaired, no force or fraud, no 
peril or danger can dissolve their connexion; but array them 10 
opposition, the one to the other, and their separation is inevitable. 

But there is another objection to the proposed lay and local re- 
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presentation inour church, which lies at the very root of the ma 

ter. The fact is, that if we were to consent to run all the risks, 
and encounter all the evils which these elections would inevitably 
produce, we should, after all, have a representation in name only 

not in reality. I suppose it will be admitted, that the representa- 
tive should always be responsible to his constituents; and to make 
him so, his constituents should have some means of ascertaining 
how he deports himself in the legislative body, to which he is 
sent. Now with regard to representatives from the laity and 
local preachers of our church, this would be impossible. [It has 
been already shown, that it would be impossible for one in fifty of 
them to have any personal intercourse with him; or even te know 
him: and as there will be no stenographers employed to publish 
his speeches, or his votes and proceedings, it could not be ascer- 
tained whether he properly represented the sentiments of his con- 
stituents or not. That part of the Conference proceedings which 
is necessarily imbodied in the diseipline, would be known as the 
zeneral result of their deliberations, but the individual part which 
the different members of the Conference took in these measures, 
would not be known to one in a hundred of their constituents.— 
Much less could they know what measures had been severally 
proposed and advocated by them, and which were rejected by the 
Conference. The sum of the whole is then, that this mighty re- 
presentation would be a solenim farce after all, without any ade- 
quate object in the Conference; and acting without that salutary 
sense of responsibility which the supervision of their constituents 
alone can impose. 

We will now proceed to inquire into the practicability of the 
scheme. Suppose the delegates elected, and the next question to 
be asked is, who is to bear their travelling expenses to, and from 
the Conference? The delegate, or his constituents? and how 
are they to be provided for during the session? If it be answered, 
that their expenses will be borne as those of the travelling preach- 
ers are now provided for; we reply, that the case of the one kind 
of delegates is not at all similar to that of the other. In the first 
place, the preachers on their road, to and from the Conference, 
labour all the way in their vocation. They are, every where, 
received and entertained as missionaries—as a kind of common 
property, in whichevery member of their church has an equal in- 
terest. The preacher, on his part, is accustomed to be entertained 
by the membership, without making any pecuniary Compensation; 
he has only to preach to them, and to pray with them, and they 
consider themselves amply remunerated. Now, it will not he so 
with the laydelegates. ‘They must travel as other laymen do.— 
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Fhey will not condescend to ask for accommodations of strangers,. 
but will pay for them at the public houses. 

if the reader will pardon a homely illustration, for the sake of 
its appositeness, we would say that there would be abou: as much 
difference between the expenses of a travelling preacher and a lay- 
man getting to Conierence, as between a sailor and a landsman 
getting into Kurepe. ‘The preacher and the sailor “work their 
passages.” ‘The layman and the landsman must pay for theirs. 
A veteran preachor, at the General Conference of 1820, came 
from South Carolina, without expending more than two dollars, 
and that was cinedy for ferriage. 

In the second place, we know that some difficulty has been al- 
ways experienced in providing for the preachers at the General 
Coiference; and, hence, it may be fairly questioned, whether the 
members would accoramodate the lay delegates at all; and, on the 
other hand, as these delegates will not have been accustomed to 
receive gratuitous entertainment of strangers, they will not feel 
free to receive .wo or three months board for nothing. If this 
should turn out to be the case, then we must add the expenses of 
boarding, lodging, 4c. to the trav elling expenses of the delegate; 
and, without aay allowance for the loss of time, or for the i injury 
which his business will sustain by the negligence, or improvidence 
of those who superintend his affairs while he is from home, the ex- 
penises of adclegate will be no inconsiderable sum. 

We think it will be impossible for the distant sections of our 
church, to find men who are able to meet these expenses, and 
give the time which the duties of a delegate will necessarily re- 
quire. ‘hey cannot be found amongst any of those, whose per 

sonal attention is necessary to their callings in life. The farmer, 
the merchant, the lawyer, the physici lan, and the tradesman cap. 
not spare the time, even if they could afford the expense; and the 
idle may not furnish the very bes! materials for representatives te 
the church legislature. 

If, however, meu of wealth and lesure can be every where 
found; as willing as they are cble to vo, ut theiv own expense, to 
the General Conferenc e, 1t woula become a question of no ordina- 
ry interest to the ha thodists, whether they ought to adopt a 
system of government which would make rch men absolutely ne- 
cessary to them; or, which would exclude ivom their councils the 
brethren of less fortime, though sossibiv possessed of better gifts 
and more experience, 

Let it be also remembered, that if we make rich men necessary 
fo us, We cannot exercise discipline over them, and if our discip- 
line is given up, our existence as a church will not long sarvive If 
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We think it must be obvious, that before the Methodists cay 
have a lay and local representation, they must provide funds to 
meet, at least, the expense of the delegates, if not to make them 
some compensation for their loss of time while engaged in the ser- 
vice of the church. To raise these funds in some districts, will be 
utterly impossible, for they are not able to pay their preachers 
the small stipends to which they are entitled. It is well known, 
that in many, if not most of the Conferences, such is the amount 
of deticiencies in the circuits, that after all the collections trom 
the other circuits and stations are brought into Conference, the 
preachers seldom have been able to divide amongst those who 
are deficient, more than fifty cents in the dollar. 

Weare at a loss to know how those circuits, which cannot pays 
their preachers, are to raise the money to pay lay and local dele- 
gates. 

But this is not all. The remote districts, many of which are 
among those that are least able to pay their delegates, will have 
to. incur much greater expenses than those which are located near- 
er the General Conference, as their delegates will have farther 
to travel. This would not only be oppressive, but unjust. As the 
representation is intended for the common benefit, no one part otf 
the membership ought to pay more than another. 

From these considerations, it will appear, that the representa- 
tives must be paid out of some common fund, to be provided by 
the whole church : and further, that this fund, as it is intended to 
meet expenses that must certainly accrue, cannot be looked for 
from sources that are uncertain, or contingent; and, therefore, 
must not depend upon the voluntary contributions of the members 
of the church. It can, then Only, be raised by direct taration; 
and to levy this tax, will be one of the many new powers which 
must be given to the General Conference, when constituted as the 
reformers would have it. ‘To levy a tax, without having the pow- 
er to enforce the collection of it, would be an absurdity; and I 
can see but one means of enforcing the collection; and that will 
be, to turn those out of the church who do not comply with the 
requisition. Here then, will be a new condition of membership; 
and we hope there are few of us who would consent to hold our 
membership upon any pecuniary condition whatever. But, if we 
do consent to this tax, how shall it be levied? Will it be by 
an equal assessment on property ? or will it be a poletax? The 
first, would be vexatious, and give rise to endless disputes; and 
the other, would be both unjust and oppressive. Inshort, look at 
this Utopian scheme, on whatever side you will, if you only bring 
it near enough, to see it in its details, it will appear equally absurd 
and impractic able 
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it may ve alleged, however, that ifthe right of representation 
fe granted, and each electoral district be allowed to raise, by in- 
dividual subscription, the amount necessary to pay their own del- 
egate; those who do not send delegates, will have no right to com. 
plain, if others, more liberal, should avail themselves of the pri- 
vilege. 

We reply, that this would be true, in reference to those whe 
iad the means, and declined to avail themselves of the advanta- 
ges accorded to them, but will not apply to those who cannot 
send delegates for want of the means: these would have a right 
to complain—not indeed, because others enjoyed a blessing in 
which they could not participate, but because their former situa- 
tion was made worse by the advantages accorded to their weal- 
thier brethren. This will be obvious, from the following consi- 
derations : the regulations by which the whole church is now gov- 
erned, are made by those who have no local or fixed residence : 
they may be in Mame one year, and in Alabama, or Missouri 
next. ‘They can therefore have no local preferences, or partiali- 
ties. Circulating through the whole connexion, they not only 
have acommon interest and a common feeling, with the members 
in each and every part of their pastoral charge, but they neces- 
sarily acquire a knowledge of the local circumstances, and_par- 
ticular necessities of our membership, in the different sections of 
the United States. Now if the interests of the laity, were con- 
fided to a partial representation, chiefly, if not entirely composed 
of delegates from the circuits and stations in the vicinity of the 
General Conference, the situation of those sections, which could 
not be represented by their own delegates, would be very materi- 
ally altered for the worse. They willthen be legislated for, not 
only by those, who are in no way responsible to them, but by 
those who do not even know them, and, of consequence, are to- 
tally unacqualuted with their sentiments or their circumstances. 
So far then from enjoying new privileges by the contemplated 
changes in our ecclesiastical polity, they would be robbed of the 
equal advantages which they now enjoy. 

It is easy to foresee, without pretending to any extraordinary 
sagacity, that such a state of things would necessarily bring about 
a dismemberment of our ecclesiastical union. The more remote 
Annual Conference districts, not being able to send representa- 
tives to the General Conference, where the other districts were 
represented, would withdraw jrom the confederacy, and institute 
a legislature of their own, more conveniently located. And if 
this should be the case, what can we promise ourselves from a lo- 
cal or lay representation in the church government, which will 
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compensate us for the loss of those benefits, winch tre, as well as 
society at large, have heretofore derived trom that community of 
effort—consolidation of means and unity of purpose, in which all 
the parts and members of the great Methodist family, at present 
harmonize, aud by which we have been held in the unity of the 
spirit and the bond of peace ? 

Here we had intended to have concluded our observatioas—but 
since most of the foregoing pages were written, we have been fa- 
voured with a plan of representation and reform, by the Rev. 
Alexander McCaine. It will be necessary to bestow a few re- 
marks upon this scheme, notwithstanding the author has taken 
pains to have it uaderstood to be entirely his own; and that he is 
not authorized to speak for his coadjutors in the cause of reform, 
When, however, we advert to the acknowledged talents of the 
author—the high standing he occupies in the ranks of radicalism 
—and the experience which he has had, both as a travelling and 
local preacher, we must be led to suppose, that if a better plan 
could have been devised, he would have fallen upon it; and that, 
therefore, the outline before us is tae ne plus ultra of human inven- 
tion and contrivance. 

We give the following abstract of Mr. McCaine’s plan of church 
government. 

“First, Let the name of Bishop, amd the Episcopal office, as it 
now exists among us, be put away for ever.” 

‘Second. Abolish the office of Presiding Elders.” 

“Third. Let each Annual Conference be clothed with legisla- 
tive powers, under the restrictions of a legitimate constitu- 
tion.” 

“Fourth. Let each Annual Conference be composed of itin- 
erant ministers who have travelled a given number of years; 
together with representatives from the local ministry aad 
laity.” 

‘‘And let the preachers of each Annual Conference be stationed 
by their own superintendent,—or by the superintendent, and a 
committee of travelling preachers, elected annually from among 
themselves for that purpose.” 

“Fifth. Let each Annual Conference elect its own superinten- 
dent, whose period of service should not continue more than four 
years. "3 

“Sixth. Let the General Conference be composed of the su- 
perintendents and a given number of representatives from the An- 
nual Conferences. Let their attention be confined to doctrines, 
alterations or amendments of the constitution, general missions, 
and sech other business as cannot well be confided to any one. 
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Anuual Conicrence. The qualifications of its members, and 
its powers and jurisdiction, to be defined and settled by the con. 
stitution.” 

“Seventh. Let the local ministers, and the laity be represented 
in the legislative department of the church, whether legislation 
he assigned to the General or Annual Conferences.” 

The reader will perceive in the first place, that all we have 
said on the danger of elections in our church; will apply with 
fourfold force to the above. plan.—For, instead of an election once 
in four years, for representatives to the General Conference, we 
must have one every year for delegates to the Annual Conferences. 
Nor is this all, these conferences are to be annually agitated 
by an election for a stationing committee—and once in four 
years for delegates to the General Conference, and a superin- 
tendent. 

The tempest of electioneering strife will never cease. The 
sun of peace and reconciliation will scarcely break forth, before 
we shall again hear the rumbling thunder. ‘There will be no in- 
terval in which bleeding charity may heal her wounds—when 
the rekindled sympathies of brotherly kindness, may again unite 
the broken bonds of christian affection and love. 

Secondly. The expenses of the delegates will be doubled by 
this plan—for we shall have two sets of them—one to the Annual 
and another to the General Conferences. The preachers now en- 
titled toa seat in the Baltimore Annual Conference are about 
130—the same number of local and lay delegates will give an 
aggregate of 260 persons to be provided for by the members ot 
the church, where the Annual Conference holds its session. This 
would be utterly impracticable, and Mr. McCaine seems to be 
aware of it, for he proposes to exclude all the travelling preach- 
ers from the Annual Conference who have not travelled “a certain 
number of years’’—now, if he reduces the number by excluding 
ali who have not travelled ten years, he will still have a confer- 
ence of lay, local, and itinerant delegates, for whom any station 
would find it difficult to provide. In the mean time, the travel- 
ling preacher who had laboured nine years, or under, would be 
excluded from aseat in the conference, where his character un- 
dergoes an annual scrutiny; where the committee aad superinten- 
dent who have the control of his destiny—who appoint, or send 
him to labour where they please, are chosen without his vote or 
concurrence—and elected too, in part, by local preachers, over 
whom the superintendent and stationing committee are to bave no 
control whatever, and who labour in the ministry or let it alone, 
as they please!! This is too bad. If the Methodists are pre- 
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their travelling preachers, the grievous oppression propose a 
by Mr. McCaine, the time of our dissolution as a community. 
ig nearer at hand than our worst enemies could have expected 
But the office of Presiding Elder ia to be abolished. We 
own that we had been led at one time, to think these oflicers no 
longer necessary; but we find, upon more particular inquiry, that 
our situation did not ¢ ommand a view of the whole ground—“Lo- 
cal men have local views’—and we looked only to city stations, 
and small, long settled circuits—an enlarged view of ou wae 
extended connexion, together with the information we have r 
ceived from those who have been long, and extensive ly engag 
in the work, has led us to change our opinions—and those wh« 
are desirous of making no changes, bat such as are recommend 
ed by obvious utility, are referred to the observations on this of- 
fice, in the notes to our discipline, published in 1798. Whenever 
the Presiding Elders shall cease to be necessary, the office wil! be 
abolished by the preachers themselves—as they can have no mo 
tive forretaining the office when it has become uscless to the church. 
But, Mr. McCaine is not satisfied with destroying the office of 
Presiding Elder—He insists, also, on destroying our Episco- 
pacy—that 1s, our general superintendency—and electing a 
superintendent for each Conference. Now, we would ask un- 
der this arrangement, how will the different Conferences con- 
tribute to the supply of each other’s necessities >—How are 
the preachers to be sent out of one Conference district to anoth- 
er >—How is the Carolina Conference, for instance, to be aided 
by the surplus preache rs in the Baltimore Conference. Each Con- 
terence possessing a separate and indepe ‘ndeni control of 1ts mem- 
bers, may refuse to part with any of its preachers, whatever be 
the necessity for their assistance in other districts; or, if they be 
willing to part with any, they may not incline to se a away those 
whose talents and usefulness qualify them for the servic » required 
elsewhere. The interchange must be a subject of n-gotiat ion, be- 


tween the different Conferences, and will require each to keep 
near. the others, authorised plenipotentiaries, or other diplomats 
agents. Instead of this complicated machinery how sin = and 
efficient is the present plan. ‘The bishops or general superinten- 


dents, elected by the representatives of the whole body of itiner- 

ant preachers, travel throughout the whole work,—preside at the 
several Annual Conferences—make themselves acquainted with 
the wants of each, and are clothed with power to distribute the 
labourers as the wants of the different parts of the vineyard may 
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require. They are thus the common bond of connexion between 


yared to add to the already heavy burdens and hardships of | 
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the diflerent Annua) Conferences—the common reprtsentatives o/ 
their various wants, and the medium through which they severally 
minister to each other’s necessities. 

(To be continued.) 





FROM ZION’S HERALD. 
On the doctrine of the Final Perseverance of the Saints, 
ESSAY II. 

In Essay No. 1, I brought into view the conditionality of the 
saints’? perseverance; and the possibility of their failing of the 
promised blessings, by a neglect of the conditions. 

From the following passages of scripture, it evidently appears, 
that this is the genera! method in which God deals with his accoun- 
table creatures. 1 Sam. ii, 30. Wherefore the Lord God of Israel 
saith, I said indeed that thy house, and the house of thy father 
should walk before me for ever; but now the Lord saith, be it far 
from me; for they that honor me I will honor, and they that despise 
me shall be lightly esteemed.” Jer. xviii, 7—10. ‘At what in- 
stant I shall speak concerning a nation, to pluck up, and to 
pull down and to destroy it, if that nation against whom to 
have pronounced, turn from their evil; [ will repent of the evil 
that | thought to do unto them. And at what instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation to build and to plant it, if it do 
evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, I will repent of 
the good wherewith I said I would benefit them.” 

That God’s promises are conditional, the foregoing passa- 
ges prove as well as a multitude of others that might be ad- 
duced: one more shall suffice for the present. Num. xiv, 30— 
34, “Doubtless ye shall not come into the land which | 

swear to make you dwell therein. Ye shall bear your iniqui- 
ties forty years in the wilderness; and ye shall know my 
breach of promise. Your carcasses shal] fallin the wilder- 
ness.” 

The conditionality of the promises and threatenings, ex- 
hibit a striking harmony in the scriptures, and are expressed 
or implied in almost every page—as well as in all the sermons 
founded upon them. 

We shall now proceed to show from the word of God that 
there is a possibility of persons falling from the grace and fa- 
vor of God, by not fulfilling the conditions. 

Isaiah Ixiii, 9, 10. ‘In all their afflictions he was afflicted, 
and the angel of his presence saved them: in his love and in 
his pity he redeemed them; and he bere them, and carried 
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thems all the days of old. But they rebelled, and vexed his 
Holy Spirit; therefore he was turned to be their enemy, and he 
(ought against them.” 

The persons here spoken of, were redeemed in Jove and 
in pity. ‘They were saved by the ance of Jenovan’s pres- 
ence, who is the Lord Jesus Christ; but so far was God from 
loving them in their rebellions, or with an unconditional and 
eternal love; that when they rebelled, and vexed his Holy 
Spirit, he was turned to be their enemy, and fought against 
them. 

2. Ezek. iii, 20. “Again, when a righteous man doth turn 
from his righteousness, and commit iniquity, and I lay a 
stumbling block before him,” by way of judicial punishnert 
for departing from his righteousness; ‘che shall die,” and, ‘be- 
cause thou hast not given him warning, he shall die in his sin, 
and his righteousness which he hath done shall not be remem- 
bered; but his blood will I require at thine hand.” From 
this passage, we not only see the danger and possibility of 
apostacy from righteousness; but also the obligation binding 
every messenger, emp'oyed by God, to declare his counsel, to 
warn the righteous of his danger. Again, Ezek. xviii, 24. 
‘But when the righteous turneth from his righteousness, and 


committeth iniquity and doeth according to all the abominations 
that the wicked man doeth, shall he live? All his righteous- 
ness that he hath done shall not be mentioned; in his trespass 
that he hath trespassed, and in his sin that he hath sinned he 
shall die.” ver. 26. “Whena righteous man turneth away from 
his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and dieth in them: 


for his iniquity that he hath done shall he die.” In this pas- 


sage, the righteous are threatened with certain death when 
they turn away from their righteousness. And to say this was 
not a righteousness that God approves, and would not if kept, 
save the soul alive, is nothing but an evasion, and a quibble, 
too frivolous for any man of impartial candor. Once more, 
Ezek. xxxiii, 12, 13. ‘The righteousness of the righteous 
shall not deliver him in the day of his transgression; neither 
shall the righteous be able to live for his righteousness in the 
day that he sinneth. When I say to the righteous he shall sure- 
ly live; if he trust in his own righteousness, and commit ini- 
quity, all his righteousness shall not be remembered; but fox 
this iniquity that he hath committed, he shall die for it.” In 
this passage it is easy to perceive the difference between 
afrue- and a self-richteousness. Trne righteonsness has the 
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promise of life, but to trust in self-rightesusness is a depar- 
ture from the true.—Hence a turning fron an outward right. 

eousness merely, cannot be that act which js threatened with 
death in the text. 

From all these passages we learn first, that the righteous 
mentioned, were such in the judgment of God himself. And 
our Heavenly Father would never pronounce those righteous, 
who possessed only a mere speculative or outward righteous. 
ness. Secondly, It wasa righteousness which, if preserved, w a 
ensure an escape frofn death, and of course secure a title 
elcrnal life, which a self-righleousness could never do, Third, 
It was a righteousness, the casting off of which was threat. 
ened with death; but God has made it our duty to renounce 
all self-righteousness, by threatenings, warnings, and promis. 
es; hence, it could tial be self-righteousness, but must be both in- 
ward and outward righteousness. Fourth, Had this righteous- 
ness been any thing short of true, saving, evangelical, the 
watchman would not have been so seriously warned to admon- 
ish them against turning from it. Pastor hune occidit, quia 
cum tacendo, mori tradidit, Gregory.* Taking a full and impar- 
tial view of these passages, to what other conclusion can the 
unprejudiced mind arrive, but that the righteousness which 
recommends a soul to the favor of God, may be utterly lost 
by those who possess it; and that the caution of an apostle 
ought ever to be kept in mind. ‘Let him that most assuredly 
standeth take heed lest he fall?” 

We shall, for the present, pass over a vast multitude of pas- 
sages W hich recognise the same doctrine in the Old Testament, 
and produce some from the New. 

3. Matt. xviii, 23, tothe end.—“Therefore is the kingdom 
of heaven likened unto a certain king, which would take ac- 
count of his servants. And when he had begun to reckon. 
one was brought unto him that owed him ten thousand tal- 
ents. But for as much as he had nothing to pay, his Lord 
commanded him to be sold, and payment to be made. The 
servant therefore fell down and worshipped him, saying, Lord, 
have patience with me and I will pay thee all. Then the 
Lord of that servant was moved with compassion, and loved 
him, and forgave him thatdebt,” &c. In these verses we have 
the state of the sinner represented by the servant owing ten 
thousand talents, and having nothing with which to pay. His 

*The pastor was guilty of his blood, because, by His silence, he befrayed 
him to death. 
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awakening and penitence, by his ‘being called upon tor pay 
ment; and his falling down and requesting u ercy aud forbear- 
ance. His justification and pardon by the forgiveness of the 
debt. ‘I forgive thee all that debt yew ev thou desiredst 
me.” But his apostacy is represented, his want of broth- 
erly love and compassion towards a fe How ; sbevent, who owed 
him only one hundred pence. He is now called a wicked 
servant, and delivered to the tormenters till he should pay all 
that was due, which he could never do. Now, observe the 
application made by our Lord. “So likewise shall my heays 
enly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother their trespasses.” If the person in 
this passage did not mean a true Christian, what had his char- 
acter to do with our Lord’s disciples? They were not hypocrites. 
And what had the end of a specious hypocrite to do with their 
end, if they could not fal! from the grace and favor of God? 
Certainly our view of this subject must appear forcible and 
important; but every other insipid and without force. God 
would never so seriously warn and caution Pharisees, and self- 
righteous persons against turning from their self-righteous- 
ness; nor affix death as the penalty, [tmust be, therefore, that 
the truly pious are meant, and that there is a possibility of 
their final apostacy. 





CHARITY. 

The exercises of the various affections which constitute chari- 
ty, is the first school of refinement, dignity, moral taste, discrim- 
ination and happiness, to be found on this side heaven. Charity 
makes me the confident of the human race; opens the bosoms of 
men to my inspection and perusal; discloses the inmost recesses 
of the soul; leads me into the secret hoarded mysteries of the 
heart; makes me a companion with God in searching and trying 
the reins, binds me to man, and him to me, and conducts me to a 
paradise of virtues, where every tree is loaded with life, and ey- 
ery bough drops joy and immortality. 

Union of Lutherans and Calvinists in Germany. 

At the Synod, lately held at Hanau, the Lutherans offered to 

renounce the use of unleavened bread at the celebration of the 





“‘reach forth the hand of fellowship; we are now united” Th 


Lutherans in the true spirit of Christian love, while no dry ev 


was seen in the place 


Lord’s Supper—on which the President. Iber. rose and said. 
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assembly rose aaa and the Calvinists embraced the 
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LINES 
On the death of Rev. Dr. Payson of Portland, Me 
A champion of the cross is smitten down 
Upoa the battle field. His soul away 
n snow white clouds to heaven was borne; 
His voice no more on Zion’s walls shall ring.— 
Unhelmetted, unarmed—his warfare o’er— 
The victory won—the laurels gathered 
Behold the man of God with glory crown'd 


—— 


FROM ZION’S HERALD. 








Is heard in Israel’s host the sound of wo; 
Along the lines of lementation breaks— 
The trumpet mourns a great man fallen low, 
But has a triumph in its measur’d tone, 

For not ingloriously he fell. The shout 

Of victory hung on his dying lips, 

And death’s cold terrors could chill him; 
He stood on Jordan’s shore and longed 

To be with Christ— 


Voices from heaven are in the stilly air— 

Loud songs are heard of holy minstrelsy, 

As Payson’s spirit wings empyrean space. 
» .  He’s clothed in white—the starry gems enwrcath 
~"< His sainted brows—an angel's harp he strikes 

And sweeps the sounding chords with songs divine. 


In memory’s deep recess his image lies; 

For, in the temples of his God, are found 

The pillars that he wrought with workman hand— 

The lovely plants he rear’d and taught to bloom 

In gardens watered with his tears—all speak 

Lis pious care. 

Forget thee and thy prophet’s harp ? Oh, no! 

The strings are broken, but thy voice is still 

Abroad. It wakes in gospel thunderings, 

Arousing hearts on which thy counsel pour’d. 
Farewell, 

Thod man of God, till towers collapse—till graves 

Are riven—till the trumpet sounds an alarm 

In heaven; then Oh, my brother, shall we meet,— 

And part no more.—- 





